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CHILD GUIDANCE 


the first 


vetoed her two-year-old 


dance began when 
ther 
intention to experiment on 
with father’s war club. She 
not in the way he thought 
wanted to go, but in the way 
knowledge and intelligence 
| be for the welfare of all, 
sol Hitting 


habit lor little boys to con 


babies with 


initiative 


there is a spirit of 


m back of it. The enthusiasm 


re good. The result may be 


llenes 


ruided 


enthusiasm and initia 
This 


d guidance in its 


is the obvious 
earliest 
urgent context. And sine 
the primitive mother with 
has been mor 


every home 


institution Often, on 


ruldane¢ 


er sound psychological and 


neiples, it has been in the 
the term a clinic: it has dis 
tly and vehemently what shal! 
nd to Johnny, in view of his 
the presence of 


le, In very 


nny himself. And as happens 
he experts of the clinic have not 
ed; father is almost in favor of 
mother 


whereas softer hearted 


little warming will meet the 
tl idea of guidance, then, seems 
| its importance seems obvious 
become confused, where we need 
n connection, not so much with 
the best 


like in 


be attained as with 


attaining it. I should 


first, to state a little more fully 
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the meaning of guidance; second, to note 
the traditional methods we have used to ae 
complish guidance; and, last, to indicate a 
few of the chief facts about guidance as it 
is ck veloping to-day 

Fundamentally education and guidance 
are synonymous words. Nevertheless, since 
education is too often supposed to be the 
mere imparting of useful information to 
children and adolescents, whose ideals and 
and beliefs are 


purposes supposed to be 


untouched by it, it is well to distinguish 
them I 


simply as ‘‘helping the child to make the 


between shall define guidance 


most of himself.’ Guidance means doing 
the best we can to aid the child to de velop 
to the fullest all the capacities, powers, in 
terests and special talents that are resident 
the child 


individual 


individual Guidance 
the child, 


always has individual problems, always has 


in him, 


always deals with 
a different specific goal towards which to 


the child 


sel nee It 


steer Guidance is an art, an 


applied presupposes the 
and most complete knowledge we can get 
about human nature from science and from 
every other authentic source; then it uses 
that knowledge, first in understanding the 
individual, and second in guiding the indi- 
vidual. 

l should 


particular 


like to state briefly some of the 


things that guidance involves, 


and then pass on to our second topic, tradi- 
tional methods of guidance 
child to 


nature It 


Guidance means helping the 


make the most of his physical 
means not only aiding the child to get well 
ill : 


understanding the child’s special points of 


if he is more importantly it means 


weakness and of strength, and so aiding 
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him, until he himself ean take charge of 
such matters, to acquire and maintain a 
health and vigor of body and nervous sys- 
tem that will serve him during his periods 
of growth and in other crises of life. It 
does this, of course, by attention to such 
things as diet, sleep, cleanliness, the condi- 
tion of eyes, ears, ete. 

Seeond., the 


child to develop properly his social nature. 


guidance means helping 
The child’s egoistic, selfish impulses must 
be so modified and his special instincts SO 
developed that he will become a good and 
useful citizen. The child must form habits 
of politeness, consideration for others, hon- 
in a word, 


esty and industry. He must, 


devi lop a good character. socially or 
morally speaking. 
Third, 


to make the 


guidance 
most of } 
lar of his own special 
Since most people, 
a living 


i id the job, 


will not only enable him to make 


work fi 
right 


yr 
helping him to 


a living 
but will also be most satisfactory and con- 
to his particular interests and tal 
This 

‘+ 


ruidance It is often 


2 ! 
genial 


ents. vocational aspect of 


considered the he 


guidanee work, inelud- 


ginning and end of 


ing what is called personnel work in 


and coll 


schools eces, This iS a se rious 


error. Voeational guidance is an impor- 
tant part of the whole guidance program, 
but it is only a part. And it is my judg- 
ment that unless the guidance movement, 
whether it be in a habit clinic, in industrial 


psychology or in university personnel 
work, is based on a broad philosophy of 
guidance, or philosophy of edueation; un- 
less its specific problems, methods and pur- 
poses be conceived and executed in relation 
to the whole meaning of guidance, inelud- 
ing the personal and cultural as well as the 
vocational, it will never win the allegiance 
of educators whose interests are not pri- 
marily scientific, but literary, artistie or 
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the ablest thinkers 


science and philosophy. 


religious, or of 


Fourth, guidance means helping the ind 
vidual to become a real person, a person 
ality. It 


those powers of thought, feeling and appr 


means helping him to develo, 


ciation that belong to him in unique fas} 
to express what he is and what he sees from 
the special angle at which he ‘‘ dichotomies 
the world.’’ It means helping him to } 
come a self-reliant, responsible, creative 
dividual to the degree that his own nat 
capacities make this possible. This is ¢ 
the developing 
child as a unique person: it may be ca 


dance for purpose of 
the personal aspect of guidance 

And finally there is the eultur 
This 
individual's « 
to his rel 


of guidance includes mat 


It refers to an 


Istle CONSCLOUSNIESS, 


‘loousness at its highest and bi 


philosophy of things, to his seals 


Obviously it overlaps with the 


phase of guidance, and for our pt 
pose its meaning ean be stated 
personal aspect 


the ease oO 


reference to that 
dance is suecessful in 
person, it will enable him to beco 
tonomous, self-governing. sel! 
personality. But if guidance b 


+} 


suecessful it will do more than 


enable him to add to his own p 
those resources of the race that, 
suggested before, he may be guid 
and take for his own as his human her"! 
and birthright. The arts, the relig 
philosophies, the science that creati 
have given us—all such higher 
individual who can 
Without them and thy 


forming power, the individual ts 


long to the 
take them. 
man, less real, less of a self than ! 

He is not living his 

its highest possible plane. He is! 
A complete guica 


in him to be. 


veloping his best self. 
program, then, must include the purpos 
enabling the individual to make the m 


‘ 
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tual and spiritual self as well as 
n the more pedestrian sense. 
ms like an ambitious program for 
ce: to take as its own guiding 
leal the aiding of the child to 
most of himself physically, 
nally, vocationally and cul 
It is, practically speaking, an 
wram; yet I believe we must 
educative effort planned from 
ective, with less in view, can 
Great educators and edu- 
of the past, such as the 
been philosophical, t.¢., have 
step in the process in accord 
contribution to, and consis 
he whole Modern scientific 
igh empirical and experi 
respect to facts and methods 
t also see its problem whole 
e modern world 
eeding not empirically in the 
n blind piecemeal fashion 
1 the child in parts, bit by 
ufficient unto his age 
he problems thereof Karly 
ttle to do, we thought, wit! 
r adolescence with maturity 


rh our actual failures, part 


I ) 
‘ } } 
vivanes of moder ven 


program If the educative 
ting the individual through 
vth are inconsistent, mutually 
requently happens, nothing 


ment results. If, for example, 


dow be narrow and dis 
ist so shortsighted and in 
e been most of our educa 
1 methods The indictment to 
iwainst education up to the 
s not merely that it has failed 


ialize human beings, not merely 
] 


rid mass program has been suited 


to large numbers of individuals: it is also 
that that program has failed to visualize, 
actually, the whole life and personality of 
any child. It has failed to see human life 
and its needs and possibilities whole. But 
human nature is a unity. We can not di- 
vide it up nicely and precisely, paying at- 
tention exclusively or successively to the 
practical, then to the moral, then to the 
personal, then to the cultural, ete. Intelli- 
gent guidance on any one of these points 
must be given in view of the child’s needs 
with regard to them all 

And this brings me to the second topic of 
the paper: traditional methods of guidance. 

Some of the more familiar traditional 


‘ 


methods are as follows: (1) The father and 


m ther in the home assisted by the ot he ” 


children of the fam ly, maiden aunts, ear 


nest friends and the bedtime page of the 
family newspaper 2) the publie school, 
including especially the child’s gang and 
later the adolescent's crowd: (3) books and 


newspapers, both of the kind we used in 
school and the kind we had to hide under 
the mattress; (4) various special individu- 
als such as the minister, the family physi- 
cian, the Sunday-school teacher and Uncle 


Jed, who could carve spiffy initials on the 
eracker barrel while he discoursed to the 
boys of his early doings back at Delhi, Mis 
souri, of the kind of bait to use for bull 
heads, and of what he would do in the 
world if he had it to do over agan 


Now with all serious respect for the good 


accomplished by some of the foregoing 
agencies. does not a mer recital of them 
indicate the defects of traditional methods? 


Do we not see the casual, irresponsible, un 
coordinated nature of those influences that 
in the past have been the only child gui 
dance clinics known? The bad influences 
were often vicious indeed the go rd ones, 
and those that were meant to be good, were, 
when not uninformed, totally ignorant of 
human nature as it is, almost always iso 


lated from the realities of the child’s life 
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and from the other guiding agencies affect- 


ing that life. We are beginning to see to- 
day, and with some clarity, that this is so. 


es 


The difference between ‘‘ raising children,’’ 
on the one hand, and scientifie child gui- 
dance, on the other hand, is not, as opinion- 
ated reactionaries would have it, the mere 
replacing of simple English by an impres- 
sive terminology. The difference as I shall 
try to suggest, is really the difference be- 
tween haphazard, inconsistent efforts to 
guide the child and a coherent, systematic, 
informed plan of child guidance, where the 
child’s nature is studied, where the eond)- 
tions affecting the child are so far as pos- 
sible controlled, and where the purpose 
informing and guiding the guiders is broad, 
at best involving the aiding of the child to 
develop to his fullest physically, morally, 
personally, vocationally and culturally. 

I have mentioned the home as one of the 
traditional forces in child guidance. This, 
we may certainly hope, will always continue 
to be one of the most important forces. It 
is not that modern guidance will ever, or 
ever would wish to, supplant the home; it 
is that the home, the mother, the father, 
must supplement their knowledge, their in- 
sight, their technique by the newer and 
more scientifie ideas regarding child nature 
and child guidance. I should like to 
analyze a little more in detail the difficulties 
and shortcomings found in the traditional 
methods of the home. Space does not per- 
mit attention to the other agencies men- 
tioned ; but the home is the primary forma- 
tive agency and much of what is said of it 
may be said of the others. 

And first a general observation regard- 
ing home guidance. It is this: the ideas 
and the ideals and the purposes of most 
homes come from and refer to a past age, 


a former world, a disappearing set of prob- 
lems. Parents too often do not grow with 
their children. Their knowledge of the 
world that is, and more importantly of the 
world that is about to be, is meager; their 











sympathy with it and its newfangled ideas 
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more so. The adjustments of one gener 
tion become the maladjustments of the ney 


The child is taught the errors of his 


as well as their truths, and ‘seldom is }y 
guided into the power of rational! Criticisy 


that would enable him later to dis: 
and discard where necessary. 


I am by no means blind to the necessity 


for permanence as well as chang 
world, to the importance of holdi: 
fundamental truths and principk 
there is a vast difference between 
of principle and literal similarity) 
tent. And it is this latter which 
tend to stress in their guidance 
The father teaches his son, not to b 


' 
mr ‘ 
Parents 


’ 
all 


y 


. 


ligent and relevant in voting or in rm 


he teaches him to vote the Democrat 
or to go to the Methodist churc! 
mother teaches her daughter not th: 


of morality, which is perhaps integri 


rules of thumb for dressing, talking 
smoking. 

And this is the puzzle and parad: 
guidance of the young by the old 
less experienced by the more exp 
of the less wise by the more wis 
clothe the permanent in terms of tly 


ing; how to pass on to the child the ¢ss 


x 


truth of the parent in such a fashior 


may be assimilated by the child 
growth, not for his stultificatior 
stimulation, not for his repression 
rational self-expression, not for imit 
This is general and philosophic 
also be specific. How does the hon 


tion in aiding in the development 
j 


child physically? It may be said a 


‘ 


that much more progress has been m 


this aspect of child guidance than 


n 


other. Due to the efforts of many sta! 


national health associations, paren! 


day much better informed on mat! 


feeding, bathing, ete., than was tru 
generation ago. Unfortunately, ) 
even here many people are unen! 





ght 


Minat 
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uidanee is still in too great mea- known, until of late, are among the chief 
ter of tradition, superstition and causative factors in late adolescent and 
ejudice. If bananas disagree adult mental unhealthiness, much delin- 
she won't hear of them for quency, much social friction, much per- ' 


ish is still supposed to be brain’ sonal unhappiness. For example, gossip 
arb’’ tea is still considered by in one form or another is for most fam- 
ir to the physician's preserip- ilies a favorite indoor sport. Children 

s ‘‘fever’’ having been diag- pick it up, and the rather petty attitude of 
mrse, by father. And what is mind that is back of it, as readily as they 
father has his own ideas about do any other habit. It may be an inborn 
vaccination: ‘‘The’ aint no _ instinct for children to talk, but not to talk 
goin’ to kill his child.’’ In about their neighbors. If father and 
refore, to being a social men mother would refrain from trivial person- 
father is implanting in his _alities and cheap sarcasm at the expense of 
ittitudes and emotional states the family next door, the level of Angeline’s 

ce of which for Johnny's total and Johnny’s thought processes might, 
far outranks minor mistakes when Angeline and Johnny are eighteen or 
make in matters of diet. twenty, be higher than it usually is, and 
ersonal prejudice, uncritical their interest in the larger values of life 
erience—these hoary foes of more genuine. It is, in fact, in connection 
nt are found even in connection with the guidance of the child personally 
ilanee of the child physically. that modern child study makes its heaviest 
do they function in the gui- counts against traditional methods. We 
child morally or socially, and parents are told that, usually unconsciously 
The narrowness of mother and of course with the best of intentions, 

of eustom morality are im- we do not so much guide the developing 
ittle Angeline at an early age, personality as attempt to force it into an 
her child mind a wholly arbi- adult mold of speech, behavior and ambi- 
inreal division of people into tion—a mold that from first to last suits our 
‘wicked,”’’ in such fashion as_ pride, pleasure and convenience, not the 
render impossible in Angeline’s child’s welfare. Our love is often selfish 
lependent thinking on this im- and shortsighted, as when we shelter and 
ect. For one of two things will protect the child unduly from chances both 
\ngeline will go through life a mental and physical, that are inevitable in 
eate of her mother morally, connection with a healthy individual’s 
rases of a past generation; or, as growth and necessary for his development 
frequently to occur to-day, she Our ideas and ideals are forced on to the 
or later ‘‘see through’’ what she child, as when we insist uncritically and be- 
t as a child, and more or less con- cause it is the thing to do that our boy, who 
ind more or less finally draw the may be destined for a civil engineer, take 
d tragie conelusion that there is piano lessons. We discipline the child, not 
save caution. on principle and consistency, but according 
intellectual and emotional at- to the frame of mind we happen to be in. 
of the home can also be traced Or for lack of time and energy, we fail to 
rin in Angeline of many of those discipline him altogether, even when he is 
fears, worries, aversions and guilty of those two cardinal sins of child- 
that more often than we have hood that perhaps alone merit punishment, 
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namely, disobedience and lying to escape 
And it is hard to say which 
is worse, wrong discipline or no discipline. 


consequences, 


On such matters we parents need to learn 
from science. No one who ean read and 
assimilate the significance of such books as 
Haviland’s ‘‘Character Training in Child 
hood’’ or Angelo Patri’s ‘‘School and 
Iiome’’ or almost any of the publications 


of the mental hygiene societies on child 


training would ever again put a naive faith 


in some ‘‘parental intuition’’ that is sup- 
posed to tell without study or effort how to 
proceed in what has been called ‘‘the big 
gest job on earth,’’ viz., being a parent. To 
build a bridge we require that our engi 
neers put in years of training; to build a 


life, we require—nothing. Guiding a 


child’s personality development is one of 


those things that, like holding a political 
job, we suppose any one ean do. 

Does it seem an impossible dream, this 
idea of having parents and teachers as well 
as child guidance elinies thoroughly in- 
formed scientifically as to the best methods 
of guidance, and ethically informed as to 
values and goals? Does it seem quixotic to 
that 
recognize that guiding a child is a full-time 


suggest society must sooner or later 
profession for an informed parent, not a 
casual job for a nurse maid? Does it sug 
gest socialism of some disreputabl sort to 
hint that if society were wiser and more 
far-sighted than it is, it would make it pos 
sible by financial aid or in some other way 
for the 


age mother to give more time and energy to 


now overworked and worried aver 


her children and less time to her chairs and 
dishes? It is symptomatic of some kind of 


complex to suggest that an_ intelligent 
society would demand less from families in 
the 
‘*narties,’’ 


the way of informed child guidance? All 


way of social functions, such as 


at homes,’’ ete., and more in 


this may be. Yet the optimist, remember 
ing the blindness and skepticism that are 
typical of human nature before a change 
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takes place, finds in the existence of child 
guidance clinics and in the interest taken jy 
them by such organizations as yours, , 
heartening sign of a world of intelligen: 
men and women who will place child gy; 
dance and human guidance generally, 
eluding real education, very nearly at ¢} 
top of a rational seale of values 

The cultural guidance of the child a 
of the adolescent must be omitted from en 
cific mention save as it has already be 
suggested that successful hicher edueat 
depends largely on the kind of guidanes 
individual has received up to the ti 
later adolescence, and that, further, a « 
plete philosophy of guidance, such ; 
factory guidance efforts must have, 
clude the cultural element. 

Hitherto the question as to what J 
is to do to make a living has been answer 
by chance or by imitation. It has 
answered by chance when Johnny | 
the first job he could get because it w 
It has been ar 


by imitation when Johnny, after hav 


first job he could get, 


vocational ideal change from that 


coming an Indian trapper to th 
coming a policeman to that of b 
Babe Ruth to that of becoming Be: 


actually becomes an insurance¢ 


mel, 
cause some one he knows is making 
money that way. To these two tradi! 
methods should be added perhaps 

and semi-intelligent way, in part 
among more intelligent people, that 
the 


friends. 


problem over with int 


ing 
Sut scientifie vocational gu 
requires as complete knowledge as | 
of (1) the personality makeup of th: 
vidual to be guided, and (2) of the: 
possibilities, requirements, ete., of th: 
ous jobs and professions which th 
vidual may choose. In addition, as we 

seen, scientifie vocational guidance requ" 


that the vocational interest be stud 
relation to the complete development 0! | 





not merely with reference to its 

ue for making a living. 

ints are never considered, of 

n guidance comes by chance or 

they are considered only inade- 

at all, when guidance is sought 
But 


forms, iS a 


vocational 
difficult 
ng for expert knowledge and 
We have attempted it in the 


ridiculously superficial basis of 


friends. 


rested 


ke other 








ndship for the individual, and 


erience in one or two occupa- 
because we had nothing better 

and no doubt also because 
being guided is sometimes a 
easant affair, like many other 
vs on the back that we find so 
We certainly have not always 
the importance and the com 
matter The existence in the 
square pegs in round holes, 
d workers in all ranks, of a 
that 
employment manager, is an in- 


t the 


ent-day job analysis, placement 


f 


er problem constantly 


more scientific methods 


management are badly 


rsonnel 
Not that such methods are fully 
ily developed as yet Far 


ew of the intricacy of the 
nt origin of modern 


le rece 


ean expect from them at 
more than they can give, namely, 
These suggestions are, how- 


Unlike traditional 


«lern counselors are alive to the 


iwhly sound 


he problem and to their own in 


knowledge with respect to the 
it; and they are working with 


roughness to overcome that de- 


rregoing I have indicated at vari- 
the 
In discussing that topic a little 


some of modern ideas on 


w, | will note three things briefly : 


) 


ral of the more important child 
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guidance clinics actually at work to-day; 
second, the main methods used by these 
clinies, and third, the social function of 
these clinics, or, in other words, what we as 
citizens may expect from them. 

Some of the outstanding clinics are as 
follows: (1) The classification clinie of the 


») 


Neurological Institute, New York City; (2) 
Dr. Healy’s juvenile court at Boston; (3 
Dr. 
Yale; (4) the child guidance clinies of the 
National Mental 
Perhaps to these should be added the better 


Gesell’s psychoeducational clinic at 


Committee for Hygiene. 
personnel bureaus of colleges and universi- 
ties. Time permits no discussion of these. 

What are the main methods used by such 
clinies? The answer to this question can be 
found in detail in such a book as Proctor’s 
‘*Edueational and Vocational Guidance,’ 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Hlere I can only suggest what seems to me 
to be one most important principle. It is: 
The child to be guided 
And what does in- 


Individualization. 
must be individualized. 
dividualization mean? It means under- 
standing the child in the light of the com- 
pletest and most precise knowledge obtain- 
able. 


confuse knowledge with the information we 


We must not, of course, at this point, 


may get about a child merely by personal 


contact with him. By knowledge, we mean 


knowing the child as a result of (1) his 
family history, this to be obtained by ex- 


2) his per- 


perienced social case workers; 
sonal history scientifically, objectively de 
termined, including his prenatal, natal and 
postnatal life, and (3) his present status or 
nature as this is found by direct examina- 
tion by the physician, the psychologist, the 


the When all 


such specialists have made their reports, 


psvehiatrist, teacher, ete 
based on thorough research, and when we 
as counselors and friends have assimilated 
these reports, then we shall be in position 
Then we may begin 
individualize the child 


And finally that personal love 


to speak of knov ledge. 
really to and to 


guide him. 
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and sympathy for the child, which so many 
people mistake for knowledge, may then 
come into play and perform its invaluable 
function: that of the quickening by affee- 
tion, made all the deeper by genuine knowl- 
edge, of a now informed mind, whose 
interest ts personal interest in the child. 
Traditional methods of guidance have been 
based on no knowledge better than those 
accidental and ineidental bits of informa- 
tion about children that all people pick up, 
plus those always treacherous ‘*intuitions’’ 
that come from contact with and affection 
for the individual. Modern guidance has 
as its guide the completest knowledge pos- 


sible. 


not, overlook the importance of genuine 


Modern guidance must not, and does 


personal interest in the child; it gives such 


interest in many cases, in many respects. 
There are some matters, however, requiring 
the personal interest that only a parent can 
feel. Hence the necessity for parental co 
operation. Hence the conclusion that the 
home must be, in the best sense of the term, 
a child guidance clinic. 

And this brings me to the last point: the 
social function of the child guidance clinic. 
This twofold: l l 


(2) edueational. By the practical fune- 


function is practica 
tion, I mean the actual work the clinies are 
now doing. sometimes with. sometimes with 
the 


community generally, in the cases of mal- 


out, the cooperation of parents, and 
adjusted school children, problem children, 
Any publie school educational clinic, any 
habit clinie, any psychiatric or mental hy- 
giene clinic, any modern juvenile court is 
to-day engaged in child guidance work that 
is a forerunner of what may develop on a 
wider seale. By the educational function 
of the guidance clinic I mean its efforts to 
broadcast the nature of and need for scien- 
tifie child guidanée. In this latter connec- 
tion the work done by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, by its lecturers, 
demonstration 


its traveling elinies, its 
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posters, leaflets, books and periodicals. js 
probably outstanding. 

And now I should like to sum up thy 
chief points of my paper. They are five 

(1) Guidance is perhaps the hardest anq 
yet the most necessary thing in the world 
‘*As the twig is bent, so will the tree jy 
cline.’’ According to the guidance of thy 
younger generation by the older generatio; 
will the next ‘‘older generation’’ be. A; 
as the older generation, so the world 

(2) Guidanee depends and rests upor 
the most complete, definite knowlede 
child nature, and of the influences ¢} 
Such knowled 


must come mainly from those whos: STM C 


fect it, that we can get 


ciality it is to obtain it, viz., the scient 
(3) Guidance necessitates the 

cooperation of parents first, teachers s 

ond, and the whole community third, wit 


} 


the scientists Every home, every scl 
room, every community, ultimately 
itself, 


operation, before it ean become act “ 


must be a child elinie. Su 
unquestionably involve what Dr. © 
has called ‘‘the coedueation of par 
child. ”’ 


with adults. 


To guide children, we must 


(4) Since no plan, no scheme, 1 


nism, no system, no world is or 


sounder or better than the human ! 

composing it or using it, scientific child gu 
dance in its fullest sense is presupy 
all those more or less effectual eff 
make the world a better place to 


which we eall governments, leagues, som 


— 
i 


ties and moral agencies of all kinds 
work wi 


and leagues th the 
hardened product; child guidance works 


Such age! 


agencies 


with plastic raw material. 
begin at the end; guidance begins at t! 
Such agencies are at best 

guidance is 


rer 


ginning. 
dial, 


palliative ; previ 


le 
anee 


Such agencies deal in patch work ; gui 
is fundamentally constructive. 
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guidance, bringing up chil- 


ng children and adolescents— 
most important function of so- 
degree of reason and insight 


, society may be gauged by the 


ch it grasps and acts on this 


rding to this test, no society 


existed has much ground for 


The advancement of child 


ts fullest sense is, therefore, I 


} 


Y 


father, 


“My 


wry 


to teach him 


the main duties of a good 


FRANK E. Morris 


IDER THE DEANS, HOW 


THEY TOIL 


o while serving as secretary to 


a small but reputable college I 


some simple but very im 
es of educational management 
body at the time was the son of 


nus and trustee, a very wealthy 


prominence and wealth the en 
had been taught proper and 
The boy was as worthless a 


er matneulated in any college 


le or disreputable, Christian 


or South. He was in the low 
A man ot good sense and 


he did 


to prominence and wealth. 


WAS 
where 
But 


for bowing the knee 


and honor 


' proached 


veophaney. He had repeated 
the vouth and sent numerous 
but the 


the president sent 


ease showed no 


Finally an- 
dear brother,” it began, “we 


interviews with your son and 


n you that we can not be of any 
The chief object of 
in 


to him 


ice 
to teach, but we have failed 


We are now convinced 


s suffering from chronic physical 


issitude and we must return him to 








substance 


the 


this letter, freely 


“Your son is as 


of 


vulgate, was: 
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lazy as hell and we don’t want him hanging 
around the place.” 

When that letter was written two decades ago 
the management of higher education was a more 
simple matter than it is to-day. Then there were 
few students as compared with the large num- 
bers in college to-day. The college organization 
was quite simple, and it seems, by contrast with 
conditions to-day, that students and professors 
then gave more of their time to study and to 
teaching. But then as now there were students 
in every college who were unfit to receive edu- 
Unfit 


were then more readily discovered and voluntar- 


cational benefit by the experience. ones 


ily returned or were returned to their homes. 
At that time the advocates of modern school- 
were their True, 


in infancy. 


administration 
they had already entered the field of the ele- 
mentary school and were about to march upon 
the secondary school, but sweeping reforms had 
not yet been attempted in higher education. 
Only whispered questions ol the practices in 
these higher reaches of learning were then being 
raised. Since that time, however, doctrinaires, 


theorists and surveyors of col- 


experimenters, 
lege and university education have multiplied, 
and the literature dealing with its weak spots 
has grown so voluminous that it now litters up 
libraries and magazines and the desks of college 
executives. The theme dominates the programs 


of organizations wherever peripatetic presidents 


and deans band themselves together for any 
purpose, not excluding that of the mutual ad 
miration or distrust of peripatetic presidents 
and deans. 

Most of this literature is marked by differ- 
ences rather than unanimity of opinion. Many 
of the writers and speakers say alma mater 
needs more money. Pitiably poor in this 


world’s goods is the old soul. She does not get 


proper nourishment. She can’t pay her hands 


or fix up the place. Some say that the ingrati- 
tude of her children is breaking her heart, and 
that she is fast failing under the strain. She 
isn’t what she 
face, and on her bent back are burdens which 


they 


used to be. Emptiness is in her 


grateful children could lighten, if would. 


They ate her bread and now despise the hand 
that gave it. They remember mother no more. 
They don’t even come back to her birthday 
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party. They forget their own anniversaries, 
and when they do run by it’s only for a moment, 
and then they forget to bring presents. 

Others complain that mother is trying to do 
too much. In former days she pursued an in- 
tensive policy, concentrated upon only a few 
staples and took pride in her products. Now 
she believes in a policy of extension, goes in for 
all kinds of truck, and the products are only fair 
to middling, if not in fact quite inferior. Others 
say that mother is too hospitable now. She wel- 
comes everybody who stumbles in and she even 
scours the country for stragglers. She dotes on 
the unpromising ones, though they have little 
respect for the place. They have bad manners 
and they abuse the furniture. They insist upon 
luxuries and won’t work. They are altogether 
a bad lot. Alma mater is a victim of her own 
tenderness and fostering instinct. She should 
be more discriminating. Others complain that 
the hands on the place piddle around too much 
and don’t stick to their job. The old homestead 
is running down. 

But in this literature there is substantial 
agreement on one point. Everybody or nearly 
everybody who writes or speaks on or about 
alma mater seems to think that her condition is 
unsatisfactory. She is not doing as well as 
could be expected. The old lady has many com- 
plaints and troubles, seasonal and unseasonal, 
local, minor, major, chronie and constitutional. 
Altogether she enjoys a poor state of health. 
Something is wrong with higher education. 

The trouble, however, has not yet been cor- 
rected, so we continue to be told. These 
academic jeremiads have not worked great re 
forms, and the organizations which devote 
programs to the theme have little that is of real 
educational value to show for their efforts. They 
have not vet reached the real seat of the troubles. 
The mania for increased enrolments of students 
continues to spread ; and the tendency to con- 
centrate upon the mediocre and to make the col- 
lege program interesting to the average or 
below-average students is even now admitted by 
college executives themselves. Moreover, inter- 
est in the externalities of education continues to 
grow. The colleges are becoming more and 
more absorbed in their own machinery. 


That the emphasis in higher education in this 


country is not upon real and thorough teaching, 


. 
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but upon the mechanics of organization, {., 1 fe 
people who know the conditions could dep: . 
The chief concern of governing authority js not 
for the intellectual stimulation of those studens, 
who can profit most by a career in college. Thy 
anxiety is not for ministration which can be fe: 
but for administration which can be seen, Ty 
behavior of the average American coll Le-eXery 
tive often appears to be a tacit denial of | 
institution’s responsibility for teaching, wh 
should be its primary purpose. “What if { 
purpose is lost to view?” it is asked in & 
fense. Some rather thoughtful and clos 
dents of educational affairs seriously quest 
whether the college should undertake to edy 
The institution, they say, should be satisfied wit 
its efforts to civilize the students through « 
curricular activities—a term always apy 
however, to things that take place outs 
classrooms, libraries and laboratories, whi 
presumably quite properly dedicated to 
sivity. 

The colleges probably need mors 
though it may be questioned whether 
they now receive 1s always judiciously ex] 
It may be admitted also that the curricu 
scattered and seattering. And it si 
obvious to those familiar with the facts tl 
many unfit are encouraged to apply and 
admitted to college. There is evidence, to 
the professors are not all fully up to t! 


ing tasks. Many of them have had no 


training for good teaching and the mac! 
the college or university organization is ott 
obstruction rather than an aid to it. The 
est, rawest and most inexperienced 
teachers receive little if any he Ip 
problems trom presidents, deans or tl 
and more seasoned colleagues. They are 
lowed to perpetuate their own teaching ! 
College faculties do not often consider th 
ter of improving the teaching in their 
tions, and college executives are rarel\ 
geous enough to lead in that direction. 
Perhaps the cause of much indifference: 
alumni may be found at this point. “If !s 
ever accumulate wealth,” said an able 1 
recently, “my sentiment might lead me | 
it with the University of 
I spent four years of undirected studs 
ness but left with little diseiplined infor 
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bligation to my college, because it 
e me work, and I should have had 

forming the habit.” His testi- 
of thousands who learned the col- 
But they 


umni who reply by next mail to 


i the rules of football. 


or the alumni secretary’s Mace 
Deepest indifference is found 
who sincerely believe that they 
d by alma mater. 
e neglected or detrauded by men 
fully up to tasks for which pro- 
resumed to be prepared and em 
ot conceivable that the injustice 
ilt of the administrative machinery 
leve teachers are now forced to 
hing duties of the best of them 
linated to other matters not in- 
haracter sometimes not even 
o teaching. Their energies art 
ttees and in formulating re 
earned Al | unearned, honor 
on athleties, clean and unclean, 
acations, on schemes of grad- 
tion Of musical organizations, 
deration of other pressing mat 
technically scholastic require 
1 moron shall meet before he } 
resent the college as end man 
Recently ten of these profe 


ce solid hours high and solemr 


he president of a representative 
ty to determine the order of 
irade and whether the band 
before or after the invoecatior 
lers who were thoughtful enough 


day for founding, such ques 


me deeided every week in 


reports, labored through commit 

red to the faculty as a whole 

tion at least wears the color of 

Viten entire atternoons are em 
! } 


he noble educational enterprise of 


iperfluous prepositions and adjec- 


ing infinitives, and ratifying the 


erks. One hundred and fifty his- 


emists, physicists, mathematicians, 


electrical, 


omologists, engineers 


, educational, hydraulic and highway 


active and acting, associate and 


assistant—economists, linguists, pharmacolo- 
gists, anatomuists, physiologists, accountants and 
plain professors of pedagogy—one hundred and 
fifty of them devoted in a recent faculty meet- 
ing thirty minutes to reviewing and certifying a 
clerical chore of the registrar’s office to deter- 
mine whether a student who had a condition in 
an elementary German course should be per- 
mitted to take a make-up examination outside 
the period allowed by the statute—seventy-five 
deadly hours, each set with sixty leaden minutes, 
used to keep the machinery oiled and going. 
Consider how much more profitably these pro- 
fessors could have used that time at bridge 
whist, golf or in cussing the administration. 
But such diversions as these must now be 
bootlegged by professors in the institution that 
1s organized on the modern basis. They have 
no more time for such recreations than they 


} 


have for their teaching duties. They must at 


tend the educational machinery. They must 
serve on committees and attend the meetings of 
the faculty else they become known as grouchy 
or lacking in cooperative spirit. 

Frankly the trouble seems not to be altogether 
with the hands on the place, if one of them may 
be permitted to make the comment. They hav 
a poor chance to work. Much of the trouble 1s 
in fact with the overseers. Now, the deans would 
not admit it, of course. You never saw a mod 
ern dean who would not swear or affirm upon 
his word of honor as a dean that he is a living 


sacrifice for others; and vet the more deans an 


institution has the more clerical and committee 
duties the prote sors are compel 1 to carry 
and the less instruction the students get. Much 
of the mael nery nd mat of the mecl ical 
plagues which afflict higher education can be 
traced to the uncleared desks of muddle-minded 
deans. 

Consider the deans of the can pus, ho \ they 


toil; and yet few professors in all their alleged 
indolence get so little done as one of these The 
tone of the typical dean is one of dedication to 
the duties of deaning and his air is that of an 
injured innocence. Right badly is the dean put 
upon. He labors to convince himself and his 
colleacues of the busy and burdensome life 
which he is called upon to live. He is forever 
reminding those about him, often by the subtlety 


of a sacrificial sigh, of the thousand and one 
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things he has to do. If he didn’t exaggerate 
the number a trifle he wouldn’t be deanish, of 
course. But the thousand, if there are so many, 
are an accumulation of the ones which in dean- 
ing he devises not to do. 

His time is employed in organizing and re 
organizing, in summoning his staff to meetings 
and in appointing committees on his sins of 
omission. For a modest dean is often the stuff 
which makes many clerks of his professors 
filing clerks—such as are found in the manufac- 
ture of socks, peanut butter, cigarettes and 
shaving soap. The routine which the dean runs 
to and to which he runs his professors unfits him 
and them for the higher life. It deadens the 
best of them. It absorbs their thoughts, dulls 
their imagination and it obscures the real pur- 
pose of the college. His machinery makes for 
their physical and spiritual lassitude. Given no 
deans, American professors would be as und's- 
turbed as the head coach and would have some 
opportunity to develop their personality. 

It deans, generally good and honorable men 
and once fit perhaps for manly tasks, have de- 
veloped weaknesses of character, the defects are 
due to the grinding necessities extorted by the 
mechanics which they themselves have installed. 
It is their own machinery which generally makes 
them vacillate and waver, and often brings upon 
them the reproach of procrastination, obstruc 
tion and delay. It makes the dean the grand 
high priest of yes-and-noism. Consider how he 
must give on almost any question the ready 
answer of yes-and-no. He must appear open 
minded and fair and to do so he must appear to 
favor both sides of any question even though he 
may be known privately to be opposed to it. 
To straddle is his privilege, but to get tripped 
up in the intricacies of his own organization is 
not a tidy indulgence for a dean. The creed 
of the cult of yes-and-noism also addicts him to 
the lip-movement. This has been outlawed even 
in the primary grades, because it slows up 
thought, but the habit is encouraged and 

strengthened among overseers in the upper levels 
of learning. The dean must talk, hence the 
travail of his journey and his excess baggage, 
and the tendency to mental bowleggedness which 
these two insanities develop. 
Consider his impedimenta. In addition to 
numerous assistants, steel filing cases, typewrit- 














ing and adding machines, every respectable dees 





must now have also the service of the Psvehia 





trist or applied psychologist. To this expe 





must be brought or sent those flamine i 





who show signs of ill adjustment to college jis, 





those who threaten to murder their fellows , 





professors or to commit suicide, or whose ot} 


er 





wise irregular behavior places them under : 





suspicion of housing abnormalities. 





College students with distempers of 





must be seen by the dean’s personne! spe 





whose major interest is personality 






He goes over the victim and makes rep 





the dean of students. This functionary }) 





dispatches the report, by associate o: 





dean, journeyman, fellow craft or ent 





prentice, to the dean of the school i: 





student had earlier indicated a willi 





be entered and matriculated. If the mess 





1s able to work through the barricad: 





ciate deans, secretaries and clerks w! 





generally found in the offices of all up 





ing deans, the report reaches the chief 





trative officer in charge, if he is in r 





the time Meantime, the student is kept 





close surveillance until his case ean bx 





and passed upon by the advisory and ex 





committees of the general faculty, whe 





fessors are informed of the reeor 





upon blanks prepared for the purp 





history of unusual, extraordinary 





vated cases eventually reaches the pr 





he has returned to the campus from | 





needed and long-neglected rest. 





In the old days unfit students were more 





detected and by executive order promp* 





ered to their fathers. Students who had 





with themselves or others, through bad 





or worse love, settled the matter by 





the “hoss” pistol or arsenic, or by marr 





girl. But the old order passeth. Now t 





must mother and mumble over the mob. A 





with all his muttering and mumbling and 





machinery which he devises, from 20 to 4 





cent. of his freshman charges annually fa 





variation depending perhaps upon the 





of the deanish population—victims in 





mothering, mumbling and machinery, t! 





umvirate of trifles which make up so ! 





the sum of college things. But the dean's “ 





is not yet complete. Lads of the future ! 
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icipavion to the services of barbers 


ists, chiropodists and masseurs, 


experts and veterinary surgeons. 


U 


tor the 


rote that letter twenty years ago 


a new and strange word to me. 


ug becomes clearer to me with the 
ch academic year. I am now con- 


situde 1s one of alma mater’s 


that the 


hinery is encouraging the malady 


ns and increased and 


oving it. More and more mater- 
hearted are the colleges growing. 
and the weak of 


for the weak 


stronger. There is danger that 
become the homage which edu 

to its machinery, which now 
and 


onopoly of mediocrity 


ike syeophancy for simpletons 
ational idolatry 


EDGAR W K NIGHT 


(TINGS FROM THE FACULTY 


THE PRESIDENT' 

It is my commission and my 
present you the greetings and 
he taculty of Wake Forest Col 
rable body of gentlemen, ex 
ranches of learning, offers you 

e and accepts you as a mem 
} 


heartiness, a member with a 


nt, but not imperious, 


eye pre sik 


responsi- 
lent need not know any 


isk a member of the 


i Lat ulty 
Ilis chief business is to as 


ever helpers to his inexperience 


president need not take himselt 


He does not earry the whole 
unportant as he 


Wake 


a brotherhood, 


us is quite so 


Certainly Forest 


o be. 


operative society, 


nt despotism. It is a democracy 

united in a common loyalty and 
’ ' 

president and facuity jointly 


suecess of the enterprise 


of business administration is hardly 


here. Accordingly, we shall agree 


ision of the inauguration of Presi 
f Wake Forest 


College, 





April 25, 
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that this is not your college, but ours; not your 
faculty, but ours; these are our students, these 
our trustees, to whom we are alike amenable. 

In this spirit and with this conception of our 
mutual obligations we are come a long way to 
this beginning of a new cycle of our history. 
On this high day of official recognition we 
pledge you our cooperation and our loyalty to 
the aims and standards which have hitherto dis- 
tinguished this college, and we expect the same 
pledge ot you. 

We beg to felicitate you upon beginning a 
new career in a good college, a college of estab 
lished educational respectability. Even in its 
most rapid recent advances it has retained its 
loyalty to its constituency against some strength 
of financial temptation It is still poor enough 


to be sympathetic with humble and struggling 
Years of 
fiber against the possil le deterioration of softer 
settled. 


Chris 


worth privation have toughened its 


traditions are wholesomely 


days. Its 
Its attitude on the 


fullest 


hospitality ot our 


tianity to the enlightenment is widely 


recognized, as is exemption from specific dis 


tion of our teaching from alumni or general 


constituency. Its discipline in freedom fits it 


to train its students to the open and emanci 
pated mind. 

Like other colleges of our time, we are threat 
ened by certain stresses and trends which in- 


volve some compromise of the solidity and value 
We all know that the l 


book, his te st 


of our work. student an 


his teacher, the student and his 
tube and balance and microscope, constitute the 
These 
should be allowed to displace or obscure 


The press 


college. are the main things, and nothing 


them 


But our chief peril is precisely here 


plays up other things. Alumni concern them- 
selves with other things. Big money goes into 
other things. Advertisements display other 


things. And the general feeling appears to b 
that all is 


Are not our numbers big and increasing, and 


well if these other things go well 


our “student activities,” with which studies 
must not be allowed to interfere, are they not 
varied and successful? What more do you 
want? Even the casual observer can see that 


the variety and pressure of these proper but in- 


cidental interests do really divert attention 


from the primary aims of the institution, do 


mislead students, cheating them of the rewards 
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of scholarship in any business which they may 
enter, do weaken and discourage teachers, push- 
ing them into the background and making them 
feel that they are insignificant or intolerable 
bores. The time is come to resist this usurpa- 
tion, to hold the student to his task with what- 
ever severity may be required, to honor the 
teacher in his classroom, where he is supreme, 
to insure his success with a well-adjusted teach- 
ing load and adequate equipment; in short, to 
turn institutional resources into scholarship and 
intellectual mastery. 

We beg to felicitate you, further, that your 
task lies on the morning side of lite, where the 
fountains of youth play and flash. In such as 
sociation you will preserve your own youth and 
save yourseli from the complaint and disillusion- 
ment of advancing years. You will retain your 
faith in the joy and worth of life, in the beauty 
and beneficence of the world as God made it. 
And oh! to be young and to work with the young 
in such a time as this, when the gates of a new 
world are opening betore us, when life is seeth- 
ing with volcanic energies and clamorous for 
great leadership, when human genius is trem- 
bling and aglow at the edge of some revolution- 
ary discovery, all heaven bursting with instant 
revelation. See that the boys spurn the triviali- 
ties which entice them. See that they are com 
mitted and ready. Who knows whether you are 
not come to the kingdom for such a time as this? 

For this trained capacity is more than an 
ornament of grace about the neck of youth. 
The Wake Forest tradition looks upon it as 
equipment also, equipment for service in the 
Kingdom of Christ. In the awakening and 
guidance of youth, in the discovery and distri- 
bution of knowledge, our supreme loyalty is to 
Christ. He is master of laboratory and library 
and lecture hall. Our science and history and 
literature and philosophy are His for the re- 
demption of the world. He is the light of all 
our seeing, our wisdom and our security. And 
you, when you stand at the parting of the ways, 
ask but one question, Which road would He 
have me take? When the night settles and no 
stars shine, feel for His hand. When prejudice 
speaks in the voice of friendship and tradition 


urges expediency, be content with His word, 
“The truth shall make you free.” In the twelfth 
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century sailors caught in a fog or darknes eo 
touched a needle to magnetic iron and wateh: Bi 
it whirl in a circle and come to rest pointing 
north. 

WituiaM Louis Porear, 


President Emeritys 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CHILDREN OF SHANGHAI 


A CLASS in a Shanghai school, according 4 
correspondent of the London Times, may be ry 
resentative of Britain, America, Russia, |; " 
Switzerland and Italy—to mention only a | 
of the possible nationalities. In some privat 
institutions, Chinese will also be seen work 
side by side with foreigners. There are als 
children of mixed birth, who are often a ps) 
logical problem, possessing as they do Ch 
characteristics together with American, Brit 
Japanese and others. All these young p 
are brought up from infaney in a way ut 
to the majority of English youth. The “a 
is a family necessity, taking the plac 
“nurse” in England, and very often a 
great responsibility. There is so much t 
cupy the young matrons of this gay 
often small children know their amah 
than their mothers. The disadvantag 
custom is that, when the children attend s 
they do not come in a humble inquiring 
but as those who are used to being obeyed 
outlook of these children is bound to b 
from that of children in England. Ff: 
pupils live among their own race, oft 
rant, except by books, of the world arou 
whilst the Shanghai child lives in an ! 
tional Settlement, among foreigners, 
fleeting knowledge of other lands gain 
traveling with his parents on “long leave” 
conversation with his playfellows. 

The future of the young student afte: 
left school is as important and perplexing 
overcrowded Britain. Although the pa 
the majority of foreign children in Shang! 
are people of means, yet one must reme! 
that the nearest universities and trai 
ters are in Canada or the United Stat 
those pupils whose parents can afford it 4 
the alluring prospect of three or four y' 
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the Pacific or in Great 


the less tortunate young people 


er across 


of finding a niche some- 


prospect 
+t commercial and industrial life 


therefore, that the traiming of the 
To 


ore important than to the history 


nghai is of great importance. 
it of “unbiased history teaching” 
tan, international city, where one 
The 
be biased on 
that the 
ren whom he influences may realize 
the 


reeds and nationalities? his 


biased, Iie must 


} 
nternationalism—so all 


their neighbors and interde 


ler? ld 


world 


-RESSED CLASSES OF INDIA 
o! 


; 


ies ior the educawion “un 
classes of India 
them 
Mont- 


1 resolution passed recently 


1 olner udepre | 


ot al services Lor 


pubis 


ihe Christian Science 


Legislative Assembly 
: iar during the de ke 
eased al! over India trom 
VU, a increase OL over 200 per 
B pal ye iking lor the roy 
ere were bho depre sed CLASSES 


ual d LB irtna 


results had been obtained through 


pan cohol! Lips, retmis 
] ( il ¢ pitat ol grants to 
iin schools which admit mem 
essed classe In the Centra 
granted to the headma 
| hy or each member of 
) hig cou obtal 
tifleate 
‘ easure hich were common to 
‘ most of the districts in the 
es had appointed special super 
er education among these classes 


nan ¢ laimed that 


poke 


d that the local 


governments were 


heir re ponsibility in the matter, 
vould be superfluous to send direc 
local governments, as the resolution 


The 


was quickening and broadening, 


idea of tolerance among the 


he hoped, spec ial measures for the 


this 
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education of the depressed classes would be un- 
necessary. 

Other speakers insisted that special measures 
taken until these 
to the ot 


that roads and public wells should be thrown 


must be communities were 


brought up level others, demanding 
open to such classes and that a census should be 
taken of these communities as the figure 60,000,- 
000 was claimed to have been put up arbitrarily 
by the government and should be more correctly 
28,000,000. The government of India was urged 
to sanction 10,000,000 rupees for the education 


of the depressed classes from the central fund. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


AN investigation carried out by the U. S. Bu 
of Education on the general status of 
arts education indicates that with few 
exceptions attendance upon liberal arts 


is not declining and that the number of « 


obtained as a result of fou ea stud shows 
no serious GecTease The rey rt states 
Mathematics s« ~ tt 1 suffered gs ’ 
History and | sophy hold their own in the at 
t tion and devotion of large bers The pur 
poses for w h these things a now taught a 
not quite so vague and e! te as tor va 
the methods used in tl study partake to a larg 
egret it s tie spirit than w ipy 
ciatior ™ iast : ( t 
Whether the bination of these sul ts w 
the old arts ¢ se st engagt is irg 4 
proport f the tota bers of st ts as f 
meriy is t know If this 1 be I 
tw 1 afford a better basis for sc uss tha 
t abstract assertions & treq tiy ind It 
seems that the worst that can be sa s that t 
beral arts type of ed at s ‘ 
fava tv of gher t t 
cultural study has lost t 
‘ ith is by Cans t 
Many facts point t y t 
\ 1e8 scribed as t i Phes« ts 
such sigt unt ti os ‘ piaint the part of 
several institutions that there is a tret way f 
science. The professional schools tend to empha 


size more the aspects of education which have beer 
regarded as cultural They indicate a returning 
faith, if not in the disciplinary value of the so 
ealled cultural subjects, at any rate in their prac 
tical value and in the habits of application de 
veloped by the exertion requi d to master them 
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It is true, however, that any form of mental ap 
plication, even when pursued for the purposes of 
earning money, has cultural value. It is apparent, 
as one writer puts it, that America will not accept 
the ** European conception of scholasticism as the 
basis of organization of colleges and universities. ’ 
Segregation of culture and of livelihood, of intel 
lectual and money values, does not take place in 
life. They are intimately interwoven. America is 
becoming increasingly insistent that they should be 
come intimately interwoven in education. 

Fugitive and inconclusive evidence now found in 
obscure opinion and inconspicuous action seems to 


hat many four-year institutions now serv 


g confused and imitative functions are tending 
to revise the objectives in accordance with this 
Al 


THE DOCTORATE OF PHILOSOPHY AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
University, the first institution in the 
the degree ot 
this 


YALt 


United States to grant doctor of 


philosophy, has conferred degree upon 
1,374 candidates since it was first given in 1861. 
Wilbur L the Yale 
School, has published a list of the reeipients, 
that 


presidents, 


Dean Cross, of Graduate 


which shows altogether 32 college or unt 


versity sixteen of whom are 


active, have reeeived the decree from Yale A 
total of 712 of the recipients are now enga red 


ege teaching 


As t first purpose of the graduate school was 
to trai Ya men s teachers and i vestigators 

e is not surprised to ! the st 516 gradu 
ites of Yale College r the Sheffield Scientific 
School. Significant, however, of an expanding | 
pose is the fact that the majority of all the re 
cipients of the degree, as many as S58, have come 


from 282 different colleges and universities of the 
United States, Canada, Europe, Africa and the 
Orient. In this wide distribution Harvard is rep 


resented by 47 students and Columbia by 40 


Other institutions rather high on the list are Cali 
nell, Dartmouth, Illinois, Michi 
Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, Smith, 


Wesleyan and Wisconsin 


fornia, Chicago, C 


gan, Minnesota, 


Of those listed in the published register of 
Yale’s Doctor of Philosophy, 712 are now en- 
On the Yale staff 


there are 152; while 560 are professors and in 


gaged in college teaching. 


structors of various ranks in 214 other institu 


tions. Many have kept closely to scientific in 
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vestigation, taking positions in the laborator 


of the United States government, or of 
this 


others 


corporations. In 
Still 
superintendents and principals of schools. diy 
library 


trial group 


the re 


about a hundred. have bee 


tors and curators of museums, 
editors. 

Provision for graduate study at \ 
1733, the 


George Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of ( 


when 


made as early as 


in Ireland, conveyed to the truste . 


College a farm near Newport, Khod 
with the stipulation that the incom 
property be employed for the partia 


of three resident students during the 


tween their first and second degre: 


while they were reading for the degre: 


of arts. Several other gifts and bequ 


Sime purpose followed in the cours 
tury, and the number of resident 


creased notably. In order to meet 


for systematic instruction thar 


been given, the president and fellows « 
1847 the depa 
philosophy and the arts, embracing 


philosop! 


more 
versity established in 


vyram of studies not only 


“Literature, history, the moral sciet 


than law and theology, the natural 


cepting medicine, and their applic 


arts.” Subsequentiv were formulats 


ments for the decree of doctor of p 


which was conferred three car 


1861: 


philosophy and literature 


upon 
one in classics, one in physi 

As an out 

the department of philosophy and the 

fare Q 


sumed definite 


Arthur T. H 


rraduate school a 
on the appointment of 


dean 


THE UNIVERSITY AFLOAT 


Cnuartes H. Puevrs, Jr, president 


University Travel Association, announce 
everything is in readiness for the sailing 
second college cruise around the world « 
tember 19, 1928. 

The college cruise is under the directio 
University Travel Association, which 1 
1927 organized and operated a university 
cruise carrying a com plete college aboar 


on an eight months’ trip around the glob: 
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Professor James E. 


erlv dean of the extramural division 


R 


ifluence of Dr 


ured to speak it at all 


rciy by 


University and now educational 


ss0ciation., 
hity prolessors and instructors, 


of John Carleton Jones, 


pency 


nted for 19258 and credit arrange- 


made with nearly one hundred 
nd universities of the country. 
the S. S. Rundam, of the Hol 
and 


been signed 


has im 


iM’in 


g¢ planned to better adapt 


floating college and to afford 


and facilities to the students 


bers 


been made im toreign 


comprehensive and in- 


trips Official invitations for 


entertainments are being a 


en governments, among which 


Siam, the Dutch East Indies, 


un, Turkey and Greeec« 


it” as limited this year 


lent Many students have al 
ventyv-Iive tate being repre 
take the trip without 

; 


Mir aAcaAgemIIC WOTK, @s 


they 


plish a full yeer’s work during 
the can receive credit 


CAMP FOR THE STUDY OF 


FRENCH 


rj (Ag fran ence VU ; y 
( (hamp 1 summer camp 
learning French, will be 

tl immer at MacDonough 
Vt.. a penin ula on Lake 
camp as tor recreation and 
French The girls are required 


mealtimes and in classes, 


ll times. In 


example and emu 


No ore 


a point system 


“camp letters” without a certain 


tor efficiency in French. 


as established five years ago 


Edward Collins, 


and one ot the prime movers in 


ment at Middlebury College ot the 
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It was felt that 
a modern language is best learned by “living 


direct-method language schools. 


and that an 
Ecole 
Champlain is to have on its staff enough native 
the 
French 


The councilors are chosen partly at least with 


with it, hearing it, speaking Ng 


early start is helpful. The policy of 


French associates “to establish charm and 


maintain the atmosphere ot culture.” 


a view to their ability to speak French, and are 
ex pected to speak it whenever in the presence ol 
the campers, except when the exigencies ol! the 
moment require lapses into English. 


Graded into smal! groups, so that each mem 


ber may receive the individual attention needed, 


daily classes are conducted in French for vo 


eabulary building and iversation, and atter 


col 


the first day’s lesson, one hears about camp sucl 
words and idioms as “As-tu vu la montagne?’ 
“Comme le lac est beau!” 

There is a cla in Comédie in which many 
short plays and scenes from classic French 


drama are learned, to be 


sCaS50N. 


throughout the 


ticipate in one or more of these perlormances 
Members of each tent are in turn responsible 
for a soirée conducted French, which may 
consist in organized games, music, a masked 
ball or some other tort ot amuse ‘ t Poet \ 
memorized tor one of the classes, must be re 
cited at a sores f full edit is a re Ka 
‘ per is provided with a Fre cop ot the 
New Testament and a French soz » I} 
chapel exercises reading from the Buble the 
Lord’s Prayer, and songs ( te 
French, and the singing of Fret 
popular evening pastime 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOW- 


SHIP AWARDS 


IN order to deve p 


a more compiete reablza 


tion and consideration of the « 
Krance to science 


known as the Amer 


ican Field Service Fellows} Ips tor French I ni 


by the great minds of 


learning, an organization 


versities was established shortly after the world 


war It was also “in order to provide an en 


during memorial to the one hundred and twenty 


seven field service men who rave their lives to 


the cause and to perpetuate among future gen 


erations the mutual understanding and frater 
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nity of spirit which marked their relations dur- 
ing the war’ that the organization has con- 
tinued activities. Each year awards are made 
of a series of fellowships for advanced study in 
France to qualify candidates selected from 
among the graduates of American colleges and 
universities and from the technical and indus 
trial fields, each carrying a stipend of $1,200. 

The fellowships for the year 1928-29 have 


been awarded to the following persons: 


WILLIAM T. BANpy, Jk&., assistant in French at the 
University of Illinois; to work in the field of 
Romance languages and literature under the 
direction of Professor Baldensperger at the 
University of Paris for doctorat de |’ Université 
de Paris on L’Evolutwn de la Critique 
Baudclairvenne. 

ALBERT E, BLUMBERG, graduate student at Yale 
University; to continue work begun at Yale 


iilosophy of 


University on the history and p | 


science, 

WituiaAmM G. CRANE, instructor in English at the 
University of Cincinnati; to study English 
literature of the Renaissance and its conti 
nental background under Professor Feuillerat 
at the University of Rennes 

GRAYSON L. KIRK, assistant in political science at 
the University of Wisconsin; to make a study 
of French colonial and domestic administration 


at the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques in 


Georce S. LANE, American-Scandinavian Founda 

tion fellow at the University of Iceland; to 
study comparative philology under Professor 
Meillet and to work in Sanskrit and Celtic. 

MILTON LOWENSTEIN, graduate student at New 
York University; to complete a treatise on 
monastic Romanesque architecture of th 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

CORNWELL B. Rogers, graduate student and in 
structor in history at Yale University; to 
historical research in the period of the French 
Revolution. 

Currorp N. WALL, instructor in physics at the 
University of Lllinois; to work at Strasbourg 
and Paris in an attempt to construct a theory 
which will quantitatively account for the mag 
netic properties of ferromagnetic crystals such 
as pyrhotite, magnetite, iron crystals, hema 
tite, ete. 

HeRBERT C. YouTiEe, graduate student at Columbia 
University; to study Greek paleography at the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes of the Uni 


versity of Paris. 
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Fellowships have been renewed for a seeon¢ 
year to the following named fellows who ay 


now in France: 


Wituiam L, CRAIN, instructor in Romane 
guages at Lehigh University, who is w k 
on Balzac and plans to bring out a erit 
edition of Sur Catherine de M édicis. 

Don L. DEMOREST, assistant professor of Ro: 
languages at Miami University, who is wor 
ing in Paris on the imagery in Flaubert’s 

Rosext Lee HuMBeER, student at the University 
Paris, who is working on a thesis on ( 


polit cal ideas. 


Application blanks for the next award 
information about these fellowships wil! 
ready for distribution in October, 1928. 
may be obtained from Archie M. Palmer 
sistant director of the Institute of Internatio: 
Edueation, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 


THE PARIS SUMMER SCHOOL OF NEw 
YORK UNIVERSITY 
GENERAL CHARLES SHERRILL, director 
Paris Summer School of New York Un 
has announced the personnel which wil! « 
prise the faculty tor the 1928 session, w! 
be held from June 28 to August 9. Th 
is devoted to the study of various plas 
French art, and this year it will off 
courses given in English by distinguished | 
protessors. Week-end lecture tours 
made to Versailles, Amiens, Font 
Chartres, Chantilly, Rheims, Rouen, ‘ 
of the Loire and the battlefields. 
Salomon Reinach will conduct th 
“Les Primitifs.” Professor Reinach 
ficer of the Legion of Honor and a mer 
the French Institute. He is the directo 
Museum at Saint Germain and the aut 
many publications on prehistoric and 1 
art, the art of the Gaul and Greek and Ii 
archeology. Edward Raymond Bossange 
fessor of architecture at New York | 
sity, will act as secretary-general of the 
He was formerly dean of the College of ! 
Arts at Carnegie Institute and director 
Princeton University School of Architec! 
Professor Emmanuel de Martonne, Sorbor 
Faculté des Lettres and formerly exchange p! 


fessor at Columbia University, will conduct 

















“France, geographical and historical.” 
ting and sculpture, sixteenth and 
turies,” will be given by Professor 

the Ecole du Louvre, director 
tte des Beaux-Arts and formerly di- 
French Institute in Petrograd, and 
French architecture of the same 
be conducted by Professor Georges 
ember of the jury of the Ecole 
Beaux-Arts 
embers of the faculty are Pro 
Brule, Professor Charles Chasse, 
professor amd sub-editor of the 
\ o-Americaine”’. Ernest Dimnet, 
11. Dupre, Georges Grappe, conser 
Rodin; Salomon Rice, Henri 
r at the Sorbonne and formerly 
fessor at Harvard University; 
ne Umbdenstock, head of the pho 
rtment of the Ministry of Fine 
d Maximilian Vox, laureate of the 
Foundation. 
management of the school is in 
the Department of Fine Arts, New 
ty The minimum cost for a stu 
$475, which includes travel, tuition 
xpenses from the time of leaving 
lune 16, until the return on August 
es may be credited toward de- 
York University, with one point 
subject to the requirements of 


the schools and colleges con- 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 


NEWS 
« FLexner, director of studies 
wation of the General Education 
resigned. At present Dr. Flexner is 
livering a series of 
University of Oxford, under the 


the Rhodes Trust. 


.. Starr, of the University of Penn 
been appointed professor of psy 
Rutgers University. 
KE PRALL, who is completing his 
he doctorate in the State University 
year, has been appointed research 


of education in the University of 
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Dr. Hart R. Doveiass, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Oregon, will be on 
leave of absence next year. He will spend the 
year as lecturer in the department of secondary 


education at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Lesuiz CLARENCE Dunn, of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Storrs, Connecticut, 
and James Gray, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, have been appointed to the 
department of zoology of Columbia University 
to fill vacancies which will be created on July 1, 
when Professors Thomas H. Morgan and Ed- 
mund B. Wilson leave. As previously an- 
nounced in ScHOOL AND Society Professor Mor- 
gan will leave Columbia for the California In- 
stitute of Technology, where he will head the 
department of biology. Professor Wilson, who, 
with Henry Fairfield Osborn, organized the 
department of zoology at Columbia in 1891, 
will retire from active service with the rank of 


professor emeritus in residence. 


Proressor Pavt Peiuior, of the Collége de 
France, Paris, and Professors von Stael-Hol- 
stein, Porter, and William Hung, of Yenching 
University, Peking, are to be at Harvard during 
the coming year for the opening of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute of Chinese studies. Profes 
sor Pelliot will give work on the history of 
Chinese art, Professor von Stael-Holstein on 
Chinese Buddhism, and Professor Porter on 
(Chinese thought and philosophy. Courses in 
the Chinese language and literature will be given 
by Mr. Mei, who has been an instructor at Har- 
vard for several years. The trustees are post- 
poning decisions as to the policies of the Insti- 
tute regarding the building up of libraries in 
Peking and in Cambridge, the establishment of 
scholarships and publications funds, until the 
advisers are brought together in the fall. 

AN appointment as research professor of 
criminal law at the Harvard Law School has 
been offered to Justice Oliver W. Branch, of 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court. His term 
as supreme court judge expires in 1929 under 
the statutory age limit. 

Ar the closing meeting of the Special Libra 
ries Association in Washington, D. C., on May 
23, the following officers were elected: Presi 
dent, Francis E. Cady, librarian of the Nela 


Research Library. ( leveland (re elected ) ; vice 
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presidents, Ethel Cleland, of the Indianapolis 
Publie Library; Angus Fletcher, of the British 
Library of Information, New York; secretary, 
Marion Reynolds, Chicago; treasurer, Miss Eva 
Baxter, New 


York; executive board members, Miss E. Cullen, 


American Bankers’ Association, 


Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, 


and Joseph F. Kwapil, of the Philadelphia 


Public Ledge r. 
RyNEARSON, for twenty-six 
Fifth High 


Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected full-time diree- 


EDWARD years 


principal of the Avenue School, 
tor of the department of vocational guidance. 
This summer he will give eight lectures on voca- 


tional guidance at the University of Cambridge. 


LINEBARGER, superintendent of 
Rockville, 


Democratic 


JouHn~ A. 


schools at Indiana, has become a 


candidate for the nomination for 
the office of state superintendent of public in 


struction. 


HeLeN CLARK, a school teacher at Secaucus, 
N. J., who was dismissed three vears ago fol 
lowing charges that she smoked cigarettes after 
school in her classroom, has been ordered rein 


stated by the Seeaucus school board. 


Four publie school teachers with an aggre 
gate of more than 100 years’ service in the pub 
lie schools of Fall River, Mass., will retire this 
month. They are: Emily E. Windward, head 
of the modern language department of B. M. 
C. Durfee High; Amy A. Chace, teacher at the 
School; Mary E. 


School, 


Jerome Dwelly Thompson, 


teacher at the Lincoln and Cora C. 


Sherman, principal of the Pine Street School. 


AccoRDING to newspaper reports, Solomon 
Auerbach, instruetor in philosophy at the Umi 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been refused re 
appointment because of publie utterances made 


The Young 


Workers Communist League is protesting the 


by him in favor of Soviet Russia. 


faenlty action. 
Fay, 1871 


modern languages and for many years dean of 


CHARLES F. since professor of 


the graduate school at Tufts College, was re- 


cently honored by the trustees at a banquet. 


Representatives from the Modern Language 


Association of America, the New England Mod- 
New En- 


Association and the 


Language 


ern 
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gland Association of Colleges and Secondan 
Schools were present. Professor Fay js pos, 


ing from active teaching. 


FRANK J. Roorpa, a Cincinnati draughtens 
at present employed in Boston, is the winn 
of the first Guy Lowell Memorial Com petitir 2 
Scholarship of $1,000, established in memor 
of the 


vear, 


distinguished architect, who died jae 0 
Thirty-eight designs were submitted fr 

all parts of the country in the competition. Thy 

scholarship entitles the winner to six 


travel abroad. 


At the 150th anniversary celebratio: 
Phillips Andover Academy, Andover, Ma 
May 19, President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
vard University, and President Livingston | 
University, were amo: 


rand, of Cornell 


speakers. President Coolidge deliver 


principal address 


us 


THE address at the 
College of Virginia, Richmond, Va., w 
ered on May 29 by Russell L. Ceeil, M.D 


New York City. The 


science was conferred upon Dr. Cee 


commencement 


degree of d 


Watutace B. DonnaMm, dean of the mo 


school of business administration at H 
University, has returned to this count: 
traveling and 


several months of 


abroad. Dean Donham has been inst: 
France on the practical ways in which 
may be 


of business administration 


and administered. 


Tue Reverenn Dr. Bensamin T. Mar 
who has recently resigned from the pr 
of the Connecticut College for Wome 
now planning a women’s college on Onot 


Massachusetts, has declined a call to 
pastor of the First Congregational Chu 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Tue Reverenp Cuaries V. Lamp, pri 
of moral philosophy at Weston Seminar) 
York City, died on May 22, aged fifty 
years. He was formerly a teacher at F\ 
University. 

Srias R. Morse, from 1894 to 1914 a m 
of the New Jersey State Board of Edu 


. on ° . . = | 
died on May 23, aged eighty-eight years H 
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North Morse, is at present assis Nicholas Murray Butler. Medicine and social 
nissioner of education at Tren science are the chief beneficiaries, but provision 
is also made for endowment, libraries, scholar- 


Ho_LMAN, superintendent of schools ships and athletics. The largest single contri- 


Bethlehem, N. H., died on May bution is that of $116,666 by F. W. Vanderbilt . 
if forty-five vears. toward a pledge of $350,000 to enable the uni 
: . versity to install the Vanderbilt Clinie in the 
f edueation of the University of . 
- new medical center 
ponsored a regional confer- 


ition of the publie school to the ANNOUNCEMENT of three gifts to Vassar Col 

| of religion. Thos. S. Evans, lege, amounting to more than $40,000, by Wil 
day and vacation schools of liam Skinner, of Holvoke, Massachusetts, was 

the International Council of made on May 26. All three of the gifts are in 

tion, was the chief speaker. memory of sisters of Mr. Skinner. One of 

d S. Tuttle was in charge of $15,000 supplements an earlier gift of a scholar 


ship of $10,000 by Miss Belle Skinner and is for 
eonvention of the American promoting the study of Franco-American rela 
the Study of the Feeble-Minded tions, the recipient to study in some French 


\tlantie City on Mav 31. Problems College. A gift of $16,000 is for a scholarship 


the cause and prevention of im memory of Elizabeth Skinner Hubbard for 


ess and the training of feeble study of the Bible and another of the same 
were discussed by psychologists amount is in memory of Nancy Skinner Clarke 
Dr. Henry H. Goddard, of for the study of botany 
ersity, was one of the speakers. ae Sime te tn wenden Ge eiieien 
000,000 chapel at Princeton Um part of an estate amounting to “more than 
cated on Memorial Day It is $10,000." through the will of the late E. A 
e chapel in the United States Bradford, a former editorial writer of the New 
nd largest in the world. It is York Times 


eral plans of fourteenth century 
hiteetur Tne American Historical Association, which 
arenitecture, 
seeks an endowment fund of $1,000,000 to pro 
of the thirt firet -¢ ‘reary ‘ : . 
he thirty SREEVCTSSS | mote “interest in American history and in hi 


aft +) ats ral farm = > or ; } ) 

ine National! Farm chor l, tory in America, has air ady received conti 
4 special e “C1]Ses ] , * 
Pa , Special exercise will be butions totaling $500,000, according to an an 


campus on June 3. Aaron 
the cuest speaker A feature of 


nouncement by Professor Harry J. Carman, ot 


Columbia University, executive secretary of the 
will be the consecration of 


*? 


association’s National Endowment Committee. 


of benefactors of the institu 7" , , ’ 
The New York ¢ ity committee, under the chair 


[)r Joseph Krauskopf was the 


; manship of Charles Evans Hughes, reports a 
National Farm School, which ; —_ 
, gift of $10,000 from Solomon R. Guggenheim, 
tural training for boy as a en - 
and one of $1,000 from Louis Marshall [wo 


separate funds, as part of the general endow 

versity has received a legacy of ment fund, have been organized. The first was 

the estate of Mary B. Pell, of established by Mrs. Alice Griswold, of Radnor, 
City. Seventy-five thousand dollars pa with a contribution of $25,000 for research 
for the construction of the Wes- in American history in memory of her husband, 
Building, the rest in any WAY the Jate Frank T. Griswold. The second was 


ay wish. started by Mrs. Catherine Bevendge, wife of 


Columbia University amounting to the late Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indi- 


1,000 are announced by President ana, with a gift of $50,000. 
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Researcu fellowships in nature, education 
and forestry, extending for two years, will be 
awarded for study at Cornell University during 
the academic years of 1928 and 1929, as a result 
$6,000 gift 
Lathrop Pack Trust. 
the fellowships, who are required to have the 


of a received from the Charles 


Successful candidates for 


equivalent of a master’s degree, will receive 
$1,800 and $1,200 each year. The fellows will 
investigate methods and practices affecting the 
education of the public in the use of its natural 


resources. 


THE ninety-third annual commencement exer 
cises of Lafayette College will be marked by 
the dedication of three gifts to the college—a 
memorial window, a marble drinking fountain 
1927 


placed in 


gives the 
Colton 


and a portrait. The class of 


memorial window, to be 
Memorial Chapel, as a tribute to two class- 
mates, Larimore Foster, Ridgewood, N. J., ana 
Adam Charles Leader, Reading, who died be 
fore completing their undergraduate course. 
The portrait is of J. Renwick Hoag, of Phila- 
delphia, a member of the Board of Trustees, 
who will return with other members of his class 
The class of 1928 as 


its graduating gift to the college will present 


for his fiftieth reunion. 


the marble drinking fountain, a memorial to the 
late Professor Francis A. March, the 


athleties” at Lafayette, who died suddenly sev 


“father of 
eral months ago. Announcement will be made 
during commencement week by President Wil 
liam M. Lewis of the completion of the March 
Memorial Fund, the income from which will be 


used for pensions for widows of professors 


A supGet of $5,909,032 has been adopted by 
New York University for the fiseal year begin 
ning July 1. This is an increase of $500,000 


over the budget for the eurrent and is 


$1,000,000 more than that for the year which 
1927. 


instruction salaries, which amount to $3,158,150, 


year 


ended June 30, The largest item is for 
an increase of about $400,000 over the current 


year. 


Ou1o State UNiversity is adding $100,000 to 
its budget for 1928-29 for increase of salaries 
to the present faculty, additional teachers and 
junior deans, the last an office newly created. 
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Tue Yale Corporation has increased by gy 


the salaries in each grade of the assistant pro. 


fessorships and associate professorships and has 
raised the minimum salary for full professor 
from $5,000 to $6,000. 


which the need for larger salaries is most press 


These are the grades ; 
ing. The salaries of 124 members of the fy 
ulties of the undergraduate schools, ie, ¥ 
College, the Sheffield Scientifie School and T) 
Year 


and 17 members of the faculties of the prof 


Freshman and of the graduate se! 
sional schools will be affected by thi 
The number includes 81 assistant professors, 
associate protessors and 26 professor . a 


of 141. 


stated, are over and above the advance 


These additions, the ann 

ary already given by the university during t 
current academic year to eighty-seven member 
of the Yale faculty and the combined increas 
annual expenditur 


involve an additional 


$166,000, As later payments to the Yale | 
dowment Fund are received the corpor 
pects that further increases in the prot 
so that 


instalments of the endowment fund are 


salaries will be made, when 
the Yale salary schedules may be sul 
on a parity with those of any other 
university. 

Proressors of the school of educati 
University of Pennsylvania are to undert 
comparative study of 25 seeondary sel 
the United States and the same number 
cland, chosen by a mixed committee of 
tors from both countries. This studs 
to establish a current 


purposes: first, 


pathy and of mutual comprehension 


English and American educators; se 


furnish means of exchange which may 


known the most interesting methods of 


country to the other. They hope to arrange ! 
the exchange of professors and to stud 
fully during several years the results ob! 


and the level reached in the two ecountri 


To determine the training, expenen 
interests of principals of junior high 
in the United States. as well as the dutiv 
activities for which they are responsible, a * 
will be made under the joint auspice 
U. S. 


‘ 


Bureau of Edueation and of the n 


committee on research in secondary educat 
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under the direction of Frank K. 


University of Washington, Seattle. 


nformation from all junior high 


ch grades seven to nine are ad 


a separate unit. Studies have 
made of the status of the high- 
is believed to be the 
the 


junior high schools. 


but this 


irvey ot preparation and 
peaks ol 
Committee to Study the De 
held in 
the 


ver what it is in the experience 


Reading was 


The purpose ol 


which causes them to acquire 


ble habits of reading and 


others 


om the 


without such habits. The pr 


experience ol 


oruginally plan ed is to 

e by Ju Vy, 18 to comprise 

th vestigations of reading 
t vhich have a bearing o 
) ease studies of three or tour 
epresenting various social 

e the influences which account 
terests or lack ot them, and 


s { idditional investigations 
te to a clearer understanding 
problem. These preliminary 
le tor the committe 
ipervision of Dean William 
e University of Chicago. The 


nted by the American Li 
and the American 
tion and ha 


Association 


rece ived through 


rom the Carnegie Corporatio 
s wo The members are D1 
! rector of the School of I 
( hia Unive Dr. Gray, 
‘ perintendent of the chil 
t. Cleveland Publie Library ; 
ilo and Dr. Edward L. Thorn 


College, Columbia Universit, 


rtwright, Dr. Frederick P. Keppel 


Milam 


attended the first meeting In 


! by the 


struction of Cuba to or 


‘ been 
Publie Ir 


of instruction for backward chil 


‘ ? 


appoint 


re at present attending regular pub 
Steps will be taken at the same time 
vision of special training for teach 


children. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CONTROLLED EXPERIMENTATION IN 
METHODS IN COLLEGE INSTRUC- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OREGON 
March, 1927, Arnold 


Hall, of the University of Oregon, appointed a 


In President Bennett 
committee of eleven members of the university 


faculty to study methods of college instruction, 
naming Dean Henry D. Sheldon, of the school ot 


This 


subcommittees to attack 


education, as chairman large commiuttee 


appointed a number ol 


various differing problems within the scope of 


the larger committee. One ot these committees 
was charged with advisory respons} t n con- 
nection with whatever controlled experimenta- 


tion various departments or facul members 


might wish to carry on. This committee con- 


Dr. H 


| | 
o! psy noioey ; 


isted of 


nt of mathematics, and Dr 
of the 


department of education, chairman, au- 


thor of this report 


During the present academic year six experi 
mental set ups have been atte pted, « el eacl 
( t? oll department D ad . 
tratior economics, educatior histor mathe 
matics and psychology. 

The experiment in business administration 1s 
concerned with the relative effectiveness of sex 
tioning students in elementary accounting 
cording to ability, as indicated by first-ter 
marks in the subject As a phase of the expe 
ment i ttempt to devise a prognost test 

th small error of predict W I The 
efhier oft +} .¢ ume ; hye tig 1 
the conclusion o the vear cou } ecounting 
| the controlled expernu t, the progre ri 
evel sectio ot 1 ider { | one s to bh 
hor ogeneous as to PLL } he yr com) red 
te that « two control sections of students not 

’ rrouped rhis exper ‘ ‘ lucted 
| Acting Dean F. E. Fi ¥ or A. B 
Stillman and Mr. ( Kk Burrel 


In prineiy 
the problem 1 ethod oft organiation ot al d 


subject-matter of the course 1s 


proa h to the 


and reading method. Fortunately for the ex- 


periment, a man was ay uilable as instructor 


of both sections, who is equally adept at the two 


] 


methods, a very desirable, though somewhat un- 
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usual, situation. Dr. Victor Morris has charge 
of this experiment and personally taught both 
sections during the two terms covered by the 
experiment. 


The same experimental variable was studied 
in the department of education by Professor H. 
S. Tuttle. Two sections of approximately sixty 
students each in educational psychology were 
employed. Here again both sections were 
taught by an instructor experienced in and 
skilful in both methods, that is, in the problem 
and the lecture methods. 

Dr. Donald Barnes, of the history department, 
gave the same course in English history to two 
sections of approximately ninety students each. 
One section met three times a week for lectures 
and once in smaller groups as quiz sections. 
The other section met for but the three lectures. 

In the department of mathematics, two sec- 
tions of first-year mathematics were employed. 
In one of these a modified plan of supervised 
individual instruction was employed and the pre- 
vailing combination of lecture and recitation 
Dr. D. R. Davis was 
in charge of this experiment and taught both 


sections. 


method used in the other. 


Dr. Howard R. Taylor, of the department of 
psychology, had charge of the experimental 
work in that department. The department 
chose to study the relative effectiveness of sec- 
tioning. Three sections, grouped so as to be 
homogeneous, are being compared to a control 
section composed of students of different levels 
of ability. By the plan of rotation, each sec- 
tion is taught an equal amount of time by each 
of four instructors, each one of whom presents 
the same topics to all four sections. 

In all experiments, much care has been taken 
to control and hold constant all important fac- 
tors or variables other than the experimental 
factors and their consequences. In all experi- 
ments but two the same instructor does all the 
teaching, and in one of these what differences in 
ability that may exist between instructors are 
equalized by rotating the instructors from sec- 
tion to section. 

While it was not possible to assign students 
to the different sections arbitrarily, the factors 
of differences in ability will be taken care of. 
Pairings of students of equal general ability, in- 
cluding one from each section, are being made, 
using as a criterion the test seores made by the 





students on the American Council of Educatio, 
psychological tests which are given to al] yey 
students at the beginning of each schoo! year 
Students not pairing approximately wij) ), 
omitted from consideration when the resyltc »: 
the experiments are studied. Pairs wil! al be 
so selected as to result in two groups of equa 
mean initial test scores and equally variehi 
psychological test scores. 

Such factors as a special previous pri par 
e.g., having had general psychology for th 
periment in educational psychology, hay 
studied and either equalized or certain stud 
dropped from experimental consideration. s: 
dents absent excessively will also be ignon 

The meeting places and time of sect 
so planned as not to produce significant 
ences in those respects. Size of class is app: 
mately equal in related sections. 

Method in education, higher, secon 
elementary, has been largely the result « 
jective deduction, of subjective interpreta 
of empirical experience and of imitat I 
perimentation is showing that what seer 
most effective is not always really most ef! 
even though the very large majority of tea 
may agree that it is. The status of edu 
methods up to the last decade or so may w 
compared to scientific knowledge of th 
teenth century, of which David Star 
said, “There was never a time when 
known, more questions definitely answered 
was too bad that most of what was known wa 
not true.” The whole field of educat: 
cedure should be subjected to experime: 
fication, modification or refutation, emp) 
controlled experimental activities and object 
measurement. Beginnings have been made 
the elementary school for a quarter centur 
in the high school for a decade or more. '\ 
have no reason to believe that procedure 
higher education are more fortunately cet 
And without doubt, in college s 
versity where scientifie methods, attitudes 


mined. 


information are the goals and ends of 4! 
jority of departments and courses, it is natur 
to expect that scientifie methods, attitu 
information of achieving most effectiv: 
economically, the evils of education w 
demolished. 

The experiments at Oregon have been unce! 
taken in this spirit. 


It should probably be 
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least thing to be learned will be the 
skill of conducting such experi- 
will be available for other depart- 
years. Yet it seems quite prob 
re will come out of the experiment 
nt and fairly reliable and objective 
hed light on certain important 
truetion and organization for 
Hart R. Doveiass 


or UORPOON 


DISCUSSION 
CHALLENGE OF FAILURE 


regard a failure in school or 


ething dismal and dreary and 
th special emphasis upon the ele 


The 


| earthquakes 


class failures with tor 
In an inarticu- 
lame all these calamities upon 

ch bestows its evil things with 
ity upon the worthy and the un 
this 


presence of failure. 


s with point of view are 
t to this type, we find other stu- 
belligerent and blustering and go 
eeking excuses for their failures. 
ey put the blame on the teacher; 
e was unjust, or that he did not 
rk, or that his standards were too 
he lacked a sympathetic under- 
the difficulties of his class. In other 
ect 1s blamed, usually as being too 
( Per- 


tter statement means that it did not 


ot sufficiently interesting. 


tully with certain public enter- 
1 producer of thrills.) The burden 


bility is sometimes shifted to the 
» the residence hall if the boy does 
home). Some boys insist that they 
ich work or too much athletic prac- 
iter school. These lads would profit 
(rnold Bennett's “How to Live on 
ir Hours a Day.” Another boy says 
me is so noisy that it is difficult for 
y or to get sufficient sleep. Another 
that he should 


lvebra, because his father’s father 


not be blamed for a 


at figures.” 


So the story goes on for 


665 
many chapters. There may be a bit of truth in 
some of these statements, but the thing to be 
deplored is the attitude of trying to shift the | 
responsibility away trom their own shoulders. 

There is a third type. These boys are frank 
and honest in admitting that they themselves are 
But 


little is gained if they consider that this confes- 


largely to blame for their own failures. 


sion relieves them of all further responsibility in 
the matter. 

Clearly differentiated from these other stu- 
dents is the boy to whom a failure is a challenge. 
Perhaps he is hurt; certainly, he is aroused. He 
searches for the cause of his failure, in order to 
remove the difficulty, if it is possible to do so. 

Teachers differ in their reactions toward the 
failures in their classes. Many educators have 
like this—In 


class, there will be marked differences of native 


a creed something any ordinary 
ability and of acquired habits of concentration 
and of industry and hence decided differences in 
These differences must be 


achievement. recog- 


nized by marks. Wherever a high standard is 
maintained, there will inevitably be a certain 
percentage of failures. Some institutions recom- 
mend (or even prescribe) that not over a certain 
percentage of a class shall be marked “A,” not 
over a certain percentage “B,” not less than a 
certain percentage “D” and not less than a cer 
tain percentage “E” (failure) and the others 
“uqy » 


not bad 


If this is not followed too slavishly, it 1s 


averaging ele- 


as a general guide in 
mentary classes of several thousand over a num 
ber of years. But it becomes absurd when ap- 
plied to any one smal! class, especially if that 
actual 


class be an advanced elective. In prac 


tice, In some institutions, it take a courageous 
professor to hand in to the dean’s office a semes 
ter report with the percentage of failures lower 
than the 


knows that many of his colleagues wil! laugh at 


percentage recommended—for he 
him and look upon him with scorn and contempt 
as a person of low standards. In some cases it 
that his 
But, may it not be true in other cases that it is 
We must admit that 
teachers differ in their ability to arouse students 
to put forth their best efforts. 
sider it necessary to keep up the percentage of 
oft-heard 


may be true standards are too low 


due to superior teaching? 
Persons who con- 


defense the 
that too 


failures quote in their 


criticism of modern education much 
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time and energy are spent upon mediocre pupils 
the 
given to the superior pupil. 


and dullards and insufficient attention 1s 
They argue that 
many failures tend to eliminate the undesirable 
pupils and thus to afford greater opportunities 
for the superior students. 

There seems to be an implicit assumption in 
acher is in 


But 


much of this diseussion that the t 
fallible in the matter of giving out marks. 
when this idea is dragged out into the light of 
day, it is apparent that even the most enlight 
ened and conscientious teacher may make an ox 
casional error in assigning marks. In some cases 
a boy may be justified when he argues and begs 


a teacher to change an “E” into a “D,” or a 
“B” into an “A.” On the 


may unfortunately acquire a pupil who tries to 


school 


other hand, a 


coerce every one of his teachers into “giving” 


him an “A.” But the teacher who has a care- 
fully devised plan for marking and explains his 
system to his students early in the semester is 
never dismayed or 


overwhelmed by an occa 


sional case of either sort. Incidentally in this 
explanation of the marking system it 1s possible 
to lead students to realize that there are failures 
that are not 


student of “A” 


} 


recorded in the “office,’ 
ability who does only “C”-work 
more of 


a failure than the boy of “D”- 


ability who does “E”’-work. There is something 


else worthy of serious attention in this connec 
We that Newton 
lad his teachers regarded him as a slow 
dull fellow 
amount to much. 


that may 


tion. read when Sur Isaac 


was a 
and who would 


probably never 


There are other similar cases 
well cause us to pause and think. 

Do teachers ever try to excuse themselves for 
the failures in their classes? Did a teacher ever 
speak contemptuously of the work that preceded 
his? Do teachers ever complain of too many 
old 


building, of inadequate equipment or of 


extra-curriculum activities, of an schoo! 
stupid 
pupils? Some of these complaints are undoubt 
edly justified; but even so, do they excuse the 
teacher from all responsibility for the failures 
in his classes? 

Certain administrative aspects of our subject 
are intimately connected with the teacher’s rela- 
tion to failures. Modern education is expensive 
and is becoming increasingly so. Every failure 
But 


heavy as it is, is not the only cost. 


adds to this expense. the financial cost, 


Failures 
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may discourage and embitter a pupil and ; — 


his whole attitude toward school. 


This 1s apt 


to be the case whenever there is injustice jy 


volved. Formerly much was said about the ma: 


velous power of failures to strength | 


nh and ds 


student’s moral character 
that a 


velop the 


true tew tailures, wisely admi 


may act as a powerful challenge { 


pupils. But wholesale and indise rim 
ures or unjust failures never can serv 
ful purpose 

Another that 
connection 1s: “What shall be done wit 
dent who has failed 


the 


question coutro 
in a semester’ 


colleges where semester’s mark 
largely, or even wholly, upon the fir 
a student who fails is 


nation, usually 


two reexaminations. If he fails is 
aminations in a required subject 

peat the course in class; but in the 
elective subject, he may substitute a: 
tive taken in class. The rule con 
tion of required courses is rapidly 
dead letter, for there are virtual], 
courses in these colleges at present 
the 
whole semester’s work, what is to 

fails? Shall he be 
That would be 


for it would lead to the abominable | 


tions where final mark is base 


a student who 


drop the subject? 


things and leaving then 


ginning 
Where no provision can be made for 
instruction, pupils are usually req 
peat the subject in class If the 
peaters Is sn all, they may 
the regular classes without don 
But if there are many failures ir 
is customary in many s hools to ft 
for repeaters. This cla 
difficult to teach tl 


class, is too often bestowed upon th 


section 


eourse more 


and most inexperienced teacher, or tl 


It 1 


in such sections to find al upil who 


efficient teacher, in the school. 
subject for the third (or even the 


This is an inexcusable waste of a 

and of school funds (whether public or | 
We naturally ask, Why did the pup! 
first time he took the course?’ Wa 
habitual loafer? In that 


best interest of the boy or of the i 


ense was it 


4,4 
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lel ‘ow him to squander any more time? Or did 
id Change — ' : os 
- ’ ecause his native capacity and his in- 
IS Is apt e ial . 
t enable him to profit by the course 


Shia 
Py ” ered at that school? Such a boy is 
ne “409 cessful and happy in another type 
— a boy who is a misfit in an aca- 
ay do admirable work in a tech- 
_or the situation may be reversed. 
tion of these two classes does not 
te solution of our problem. Many 
failures might have been averted 
diagnosis of trouble and a deter- 
to overcome the difficulty before 

the semester. 

high-school! failures have been 
ch diseussion recently. Accounts of 
lies may be found in current edu 
ture As we analyze and compare 
e are impressed by the vagueness 
of the causes assigned by 
teachers. Statistical studies of 
ttle value, unless they stimulate 
tudy the individuals in his classes 
acquainted with the native ca 
red habits of every one of his 
e teacher and the pupil can 
of unsatisfactory work early 
l, in many instances, the 
ilty can be removed. The 
out his own problems lor 
way, without leaning on tra 
ill have something to offer 
rinal and refreshing—some- 
e of our admiration and respect 


Euizanetu B. Cow Ley 


QUOTATIONS 

AMERICANISM IN EDUCATION 
lecture for 1928, recently issued 
ate school of education, is entitled 
Unique Character of American Secondary 
The leeture was delivered by Dr. 
es Il. Judd, director of the school of edu- 
he University of Chicago. It is a 
lysis of our general plan of school 
cost and our general conception of 


purposes of education, with the intent 


{ ering the feature or principle which 
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distinguishes education in America from eduea- 
tion elsewhere, and which should be recognized 
and cherished as our educational contribution to 
American life and the American ideal. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Judd turns aside at several 
points to condemn in pointed and scathing terms 
the work of those who wish to improve our 
schools by making them in certain respects 
more like the schools of Europe. Is it possible 
that resentment of all things European is bred 
in Chieago? When Dr. Judd attacks specifically 
the writings of Dr. W. S. Learned, and by im- 
plication the views of all who agree with Dr. 
Learned’s ideas, he seems to lose his sense of 
proportion. Dr. Learned, Dean Holmes and 
others have recently urged greater thoroughness, 
less smattering and superficiality and more co 
herence and continuity in our curricula, and 
they have used the schools of England, France 
and Germany as illustrations. Their arguments 
look toward more careful selection of students, 
simplification of requirements and higher stand- 
ards in teaching. Dr. Judd seems to think that 
any more in that direction will be fatal to Amer- 
icanism in education. He believes, appare ntly, 
that American schools must be not only free as 
to cost, but unconstrained as to choice of sub 
jects, persistence In any chosen line of effort or 
admission to higher stages on the basis of ac- 
complishment in a well-defined program of pre- 
vious study. It is difficult to make sure of his 
position, because his constructive proposals are 
only incidental to his argument that our schools 
should not be “Europe anized”; but the lecture 
brings out with great clearness and emphasis 
the conflict between the principle of flexibility 
and the principle of selection, and Dr. Judd 
leaves no doubt as to his conviction that our 
schools can be American only if they remain 
schools of wide and varied opportunity, wherein 
talent can find its way to a career, in any direc- 
tion, under any circumstances, at any time. 

One may agree that equality of opportunity 
through education is a principle for which we 
ought to make the bravest stand, a precious heri- 
tage not yet wholly put to use but of the utmost 
importance to the continuance of our great ex- 
periment in democracy; but must our education 
remain chaotie and inconsequential in order that 
it may be varied and flexible? The cost of edu- 
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eation in America is enormous. It ought not to 
be reduced by curtailment of opportunity and 
no doubt it will inerease rather than diminish as 
our population continues to grow; but may we 
not fairly challenge our school admimistrators 
to give us our money’s worth by establishing 
definite and continuous programs that actually 
lead somewhere and accom plish SOE thing? To 
let boys and girls pr k here and there a little of 
this and a little of that in the hope that they 
will finally hit upon something that interests or 
inspires them and thus find a goal, either intel 
lectual or vocational, or even a hobby to which 
they may devote themselves, is to ruin the edu 
cation of hundreds for the educational salvation 
of a handful. (The Biblical support that might 
be adduced for such a procedure does not ap 
ply - we need not de stroy the value of the sheep 
fold in order to provide for occasional lost 
lambs.) We need in truth a greater variety of 
curricula on every level above the elementary 
schools, and they ought to be of varving length 


as well as of varying character; but they should 


lead arlv and effectively to the ends they pul 


port ve, both vocational and avocational 
With the enormous growtl f extension and 
correspondence courses, to say nothing of the 
opportunities to learn from casual sources, no 
need remain poverty-stricken 
our schools is selection and 

col erence 
The problem of devising curricula for college 
preparation, curricula for vocational prepara 
tion of every sort and curricula that are of a 
general cultural character without being pre 
paratory for college, is undoubtedly difficult 
The problem of elassifying pupils in such eur 
ricula is even more difficult. But school admin 
istrators can solve both problems if thev will, 
and they have long ago begun their attack upon 
them. New means have become available for 
educational guidance. New techniques for clas 
sifving pupils are in use. The schools need not 
he bound to conventional modes of teaching nor 
to conventional combinations of subjects. The 


freedom which Dr. Judd rightly defends need 


not be sacrificed if we use all our ingenuity and 
all our resources to keep the educational high 
ways open while we try to give each of them a 
direction and a goal.—Harvard Alumni Bul 


letin. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ANp 
STATISTICS 


THE EFFECT OF CLASS SIZE on SCHO 
LASTIC ACQUIREMENT IN Epy 
CATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

THE purpose of this paper is t 
perimental study of the effect ot 
lecture sections on the scholastic ac: 
students in educational psycholog) 
terrogatively and concretely, the 
Do students acquire as much int 
educational psychology when ta 
classes as they acquire when tau 
classes ? 

The subjects serving in the expe 
192 university students enrolled 
tory course in educational ps 
were sectionized at the time of reg 
eight sections of different sizes 
students in each class may be se¢ 
column of Table | The sections 
I were taught by one instructor; t 
Group Il were taught by anoth 

An effort was made to keep th 
ditions the same in all sectior 
period was fifty-four minutes 
twenty-four periods. The sub} 
method of instruction were essent 
All sections were given the san 
and all students had equal aces 
rials for study. Each instructor 


classes the same subject-matter t 


term, and both instructors gave th. 
examination at the end of the tern 


; 


from other factors which are to lb 


later, it appears that the |! 
variable was the size of classes 
parison of the scores made by the 
should throw some light on the 
stated. 

The achievement of the studet 
sured by the tests and examinatior 
above These were of the true-t: 
tests covered the subject-matter taugh! 
time they were given; the final ex 
ered the material contained in the « 
Seven tests were given to each 
scores were combined so that eac! 
ceived a single score based on all the 


averages made by each of the ce! 
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1 AND TABLE I! 


ON OF STUDENTS IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS AND VARIOUS TEST RESULTS OBTAINED FROM 





EACH CLASS 


N SCHO . 


EDU : 
Y Pa : o- 
+ 7 en + ee ee + Ce : 
Sy Sea Cie LE § = 5 ots ; 
é Group | 
ss OH5.U5 41—86 B04 6 tk OO ty 
SM 47 66.45 ;3.wo 9.10 77 ~ 4 7 
7 O4 71.80 1-86 6.50 6 4 0 
1.24 65.90 R4 0.80 1.13 2.20 
Group 2 
8 ’ 65.7 34-02 12.00 f 8.00 
80.19 67.91 0] & 89 70 41.03 
wiaTy 70.78 41-92 9 66 i? 4 on 
ao OM Hs &U ss 11.40 ] 4 
nation are sho in mine whether the differences between the m« 
mit of Table | being cor pared are great enough to justil the 
ad columl ! Fable I terpretation thus tar offered | a ng with 
erages made on the tests this problem, the data were treated as follows 
oft the largest section (1) the probable error of the means for eac! 
| with eghty-three students class was found; (2) the ratio of this differen 
ection 7 with thirt: to the difference between the means was 0 
on 2 th 112 studer tained This treatment rave the ( 4 
ection 6 with twenty cata 
leate that large sectior 
the aequ ement of sut 
‘ ; ‘ : Sect Sect Rat 
 ¢ C’CLIO! iG 
e enroiment, there 1s a co 3 with 
hetween the seoré and ] ? ‘ ‘t.7 
} iS. al rge ar 1a smal . . 
re nearly equ il Thus, from : - S 1 oe 
ze, the tacts are incor! I ya 1.42 “+ 
l 7 1.08 
, : 4 ‘ 8 1.06 
ot the fina examination 
fourth column reveals facts 
tent with those mentioned According to this eriterion the most signif 
pomt is section 1 which is the eant differences are betwee ections 3 and & 
he group and which has the 2 and 6, 4 and 6 and 2 and 8. Reference to 
except section 5. Sections Table I shows that sections 3 and 5 are ot ap- 
re neither the largest nor the proximately equal size; and there is an indk 
le higher core on both the tion of real differenes between the means men 
examination than any of the tions 2 and 6, 4 and 6 and 2 and 8 are likewise 
ese facts seem to suggest other sections of different sizes with the probal 1] ty ol . 
e size of classes as being opera a significant difference in each case in favor ol! 
r the results. the smaller sections In the ease of sections ] 
the procedure was to dete and 3 and 1 and 7 the difference is in favor olf 
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sections Thus it ms \ » interred mace by Lhe subjects on this examination were 
ata that the size of classes has little obtained and average scores were com puted for 
each class. These data are shown in the last 
column of Table I. 
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